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that the "wisdom" of those summoned was measured
mostly in terms of wealth and power. The king de-
termined largely who should attend. It ordinarily in-
cluded the royal household, the great lay and ecclesiastical
officials, such as ealdormen, bishops, and great abbots,
and men whose wealth, influence, or attainments made
the king wish their presence or afraid to do without it.
As a general thing, the attendance of a large number of
men who held no official position indicated the king's
power. Most of those whose influence was irksome or
threatening to the king would be in an official or semi-
official position. Many thegns came in the later period,
and the great men who lived in or near the meeting-place
would be likely to come.* But it was always a small body,
generally much below one hundred. The sessions were
not long and there seems to have been little regularity in
its time of meeting; it was often on a great church festival,
as Christmas or Easter, but not uniformly so. It met at
least once a year, usually oftener.
The business of the witan was varied and unclassified;
it was the king's advisory body, it gave him moral support.
But as has been said, the character of the king largely
determined its influence at any given time. In the very
late Anglo-Saxon period its authority was decreasing.
The power accumulated in the hands of the two or three
great families of earls weakened it. One should be espe-
cially careful not to ascribe to the witan the traits of a
modern parliament. It was not a representative body,
and was not standing for the people's rights as against
the king's power or in any other capacity. In most that
it did, it acted in conjunction with the king; and, as far
as it stood for anything opposed to him, it would be pri-
marily for the aristocratic interests of its members. Only
when, in the case of some very broad abuse, the interests
of all classes for a time coincided, may it have acted in
^For a detailed discussion of the composition of the witan, see Chad-
wick, Studies on Anglo-Saxon Institutions, ch. ix., and Liebermann, The
National Assembly, pp. 28-42.